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Views on 


HY are some cities splitting up 

their government by creating sep- 

arate parking commissions, rede- 
velopment authorities, airport commissions, 
hospital boards, and other separate agencies? 
The answer often is that groups interested in 
a particular activity want to set it up in such 
a way as to secure preferential treatment for 
their pet function. Separate administrative 
boards and commissions that operate inde- 
pendent of the central city government dif- 
fuse responsibility and make it difficult to 
coordinate activities. Such independent 
boards and commissions are not desirable, 
even though they may be appointed by the 
mayor, and when possible cities should avoid 
setting up such agencies (p. 270). 

Voters in two Michigan cities turned 
down proposals to shorten the work week for 
firemen when they learned that more than 
two-thirds of the on-duty time of the men is 
devoted to sleeping, eating, and other free 
time (p. 277). The city council rather than 
the voters should determine the work week 
for city employees. 

City officials can make effective use of 
economic data in short-range forecasting for 
one or two years. Such information should 
be especially useful in connection with budg- 
eting, purchasing, and planning for the ex- 
pansion or contraction of particular munici- 
pal services. City officials should understand 
the need and uses of current economic and 
social trend data and of short-range forecast- 


the News 


ing, types of available data and their sig- 
nificance, and how to organize for forecast- 
ing in order to put both the compilation and 
use of data on a systematic basis (p. 266). 

One-third of the city and county man- 
agers in the United States attended the 36th 
Annual Conference of the International 
City Managers’ Association. A resolution 
adopted by unanimous vote called on the 
President and Congress to speed up civil de- 
fense plans (p. 277). 

At least one city has taken steps to inform 
local students on their city government. In 
Jackson, Michigan, the city manager’s of- 
fice has prepared for use in civics classes a 
special textbook that includes discussion 
questions and projects on the function and 
operation of the city government (p. 274). 
...Many of the recent tax leaflets are 
printed in two colors and contain more 
charts than usual (p. 275)... . Some cities 
are painting their fire equipment white for 
greater visibility, amplifying telephone 
alarms so that all the men in the station can 
hear the call first hand (p. 281), and draw- 
ing up specifications for a combined police- 
fire radio-telephone alarm system (p. 283). 
... Two small Oregon cities have voted to 
consolidate under a council-manager char- 
ter (p. 276) and 11 other places also adopted 
the council-manager plan, making a total of 
1,001 cities and counties that have this form 
of government (p. 282). ... The most ur- 
gent problems for cities are those related to 
civil defense (p. 279). 
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Short-Range Forecasting for Municipal Purposes 


By VICTOR ROTERUS and ROBERT C. SCHMITT* 


Suggestions on the kind of data needed and sources, techniques of 
forecasting, and how to organize to do the job. 


HORT-RANGE forecasts are essential 
to many phases of present-day munici- 
pal administration. Decisions regard- 

ing the expansion of utility services, thor- 
oughfare planning, the building of a new 
elementary school, and the hiring of addi- 
tional city workers frequently require an es+ 
timate of what is expected in the immediate 
future. These needs in turn are based on 
such facts and estimates as the population 
responsible for them, the taxable income or 
sales which permit their satisfaction, or the 
capital improvement costs which limit mu- 
nicipal action. Thus, the city official must 
anticipate developments in a number of 
fields—social, demographic, economic, and 
technological—before he can realistically or 
confidently approach the problems that con- 
front him daily. 

A number of suggestions which may help 
the municipal administrator in problems of 
the kind just outlined are listed below. Spe- 
cifically, they concern data and data sources, 
techniques of forecasting, and how to or- 
ganize for forecasting. 


DATA AND SOURCES 


Accurate forecasting generally requires 
knowledge of recent trends. If possible, data 
should be on an annual, quarterly, or even 
monthly basis, and should cover at least a 
ten-year period. The more important types 
of trend information that are required and 

*EpiTor’s Note: Victor Roterus is assistant 
chief, Area Development Division, United States 
Department of Commerce, and Robert C. Schmitt 
is associate planner for the Seattle City Planning 
Commission. The authors received valuable sugges- 


tions from Sherwood L. Reeder, city manager, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


available for forecasting purposes are dis- 
cussed in the following paragraphs. 

Population and Housing. It is often necessary 
to know the total population of a city, its 
spatial distribution, and the age and family 
composition of this population. Relevant 
housing data include the location of new 
units, the extent of doubling-up, the per cent 
of vacancies and related information. 

The total number of inhabitants must 
usually be estimated from indirect sources. 
Occasionally, the United States Bureau of 
the Census makes sample censuses of the 
larger metropolitan areas, as it did in June 
1944 and April 1947. Most cities, however, 
must estimate current population from rec- 
ords of residential construction, utility in- 
stallations, births, deaths, and school enroll- 
ment. The number of new dwelling units can 
best be estimated, in many areas, from 
building, conversion, and demolition per- 
mits. 

Among utility records, the most reliable 
for estimating population are probably those 
on water meter installations. Birth and death 
data, indicative of ‘‘natural increase,”’ are 
obtainable from state and local health de- 
partments or the National Office of Vital 
Statistics. The amount of migration (a major 
factor in metropolitan population growth 
and decline) can be estimated from school 
enrollment trends available from the local 
board of education and from unemployment 
compensation office records. 

Data on spatial distribution of the popu- 
lation within an urban area are even !css 
likely to be found on a current basis in pub- 
lished form. The decennial federal census 
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SHORT-RANGE 


gives small-area data for a number of census- 
tract cities. Intervening years must be ap- 
proximated by plotting permit data from 
land-use maps (often assembled by city plan- 
ning commissions), aerial photographs, as- 
sessors’ maps, and school enrollments. Tech- 
niques for finding the local population pat- 
tern are detailed in a Department of Com- 
merce Business Information Service release, 
‘Population Analysis of Small Areas.”’ 

The age composition of the population re- 
quires either a sample census or an estimate 
based on the most recent census, birth data, 
mortality tables, and migration estimates. 
This latter method is explained in the 
United States Life and Actuarial Tables, 1939- 
1941, published by the United States Public 
Health Service. 

Family or household estimates can be 
made from studies of national trends, local 
sample censuses, utility installations, permit 
records, and similar sources. The decline in 
average household size, for which figures are 
available for inter-censal years on a national 
basis, can be assumed for most purposes to be 
occurring at the same rate locally. Water 
meter installations and building permits are 
excellent indexes of trends in the number of 
households. 

Labor Force and Unemployment. An excellent 
index of community economic health is the 
ratio of unemployed to total labor force. 
This ratio and related data are useful in es- 
timating and anticipating the total welfare 
load, in industrial promotion efforts, and in 
estimates of income changes in the area. 

The administrator can often resort to pub- 
lished reports dealing with localized data on 
the subject of labor force and employment. 
Detailed state unemployment insurance 
data have been available for more than a 
decade, usually on a month-to-month basis 
for individual counties. The decennial fed- 
eral census gives great detail regarding the 
labor force, and the Bureau of the Census 
often includes questions on employment in 
its sample studies of large metropolitan 
areas. Sometimes local groups compute 
unemployment data; the Cincinnati school 
census, for example, has measured it an- 
nually since 1929, 
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Income. Information on personal incomes 
is important both as an index of economic 
well-being and as an aid to estimating tax 
revenues in cities which have, for example, a 
municipal withholding tax. 

Although family income data are scanty, 
total areal income and income per worker 
are available from a number of sources. 
Average wage and salary income per worker 
is given both by industry and county in most 
state unemployment compensation agency 
reports. Federal income tax returns are like- 
wise published on an areal basis. A more in- 
clusive concept of income is “buying 
power,” roughly estimated for states, coun- 
ties, and major cities each year by Sales 
Management magazine. 

Expenditures. Some sort of breakdown on 
expenditures is significant to municipal 
fiscal analysis. Retail trade spending is espe- 
cially important, since state sales taxes are 
intimately geared to the pattern of retail 
sales. Such taxes are normally refunded, in 
part, to cities or counties, and provide an 
important source of local revenue. Other 
types of expenditure affect city income from 
licenses, liquor taxes, and amusement taxes. 

Published sources on retail sales and re- 
lated data include the U.S. Census of Busi- 
ness, regular Department of Commerce re- 
leases for selected cities, Federal Reserve 
District reports, estimates by Sales Manage- 
ment, and scattered local chamber of com- 
merce reports. 

Price Levels. Price levels impose definite 
limits on municipal capital improvement 
programs. In addition, price levels have a 
bearing on whether a given city will accept 
the opportunity to remove rent controls, 
whether it should reassess real property, and 
many other decisions. 

The chief source of price data is the Con- 
sumers’ Price Index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, reported on a monthly or quar- 
terly basis for 34 large cities. The index is a 
percentage of the 1935-39 average for each 
area, and breaks down into separate indexes 
for food, clothing, rent, fuel-electricity-ice, 
house furnishings and miscellaneous. Data 
for the nearest of these large cities can be 
adjusted for local purposes. 
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Similar price indexes are available for 
many specific items. The Survey of Current 
Business, a monthly publication of the De- 
partment of Commerce, regularly lists series 
on a great number of commodities, both 
wholesale and retail, on a national level. 
These indexes can often be applied to a local 
purchasing problem. 

Other Information. For other types of in- 
formation the administrator often has re- 
course to the annual reports of utility com- 
panies or city departments, to special studies 
made by the local chamber of commerce or 
council of social agencies, to analyses by the 
state university or a nearby college (many 
have bureaus of business, governmental, or 
population research), and to a great wealth 
of unpublished federal census material. 
Needs will vary, of course, from city to city, 
as will sources of data. 


PROJECTION TECHNIQUES 


Once the above trend data have been as- 
sembled, it becomes possible to apply one or 
more statistical techniques to arrive at a 
short-term forecast. Three basic methods are 
typically used: extrapolation, correlation, 
and some form of “‘analytic”’ technique. Of- 
ten two or more of these methods are com- 
bined in a single forecast. 

Extrapolation. Extrapolation is the exten- 
sion of a trend line beyond its last plotted 
point. First, it is necessary to plot (either 
graphically or in tabular form) the month- 
to-month or year-to-year trend in popula- 
tion, income tax payments, or whatever type 
of data is under analysis. This trend is gen- 
eralized and projected as far as desired into 
the future. 

Extrapolation has frequently been used in 
the past. Many of the early city planning 
studies depended on “least squares’’ projec- 
tions of demographic data. Their occasional 
successes and frequent failures have been re- 
viewed in such works as the International 
City Managers’ Association’s Local Planning 
Administration and the American Society of 
Planning Officials’ Planning Advisory Service 
report on “Population Forecasting.” 

Extrapolation has acquired a bad odor in 
recent years. It is a mathematical technique 
which blindly assumes that things will hap- 
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pen just as they have in the past. Perhaps its 
only virtue is simplicity of application. 

Correlation. Correlation is the degree to 
which changes in one variable are associated 
with changes in another. It is measured sta- 
tistically by rather complex formulas (best of 
which is the Pearsonian coefficient of cor- 
relation), but a fair idea of the degree of cor- 
relation in a given instance can be gotten 
from a scatter diagram. 

There are good reasons for the use of cor- 
relational technique in municipal forecast- 
ing. Some trends are easier to project than 
others, or are more likely to have been ana- 
lyzed. National trends, for example, are 
more accurately projected than local trends 
because of the inherent stability of larger 
populations. Furthermore, forecasts at the 
national level are more commonly encoun- 
tered in the published literature than purely 
local studies and forecasts. The correlation 
technique enables the locality to take ad- 
vantage of these available forecasts on a na- 
tional or regional level, usually made at 
greater expense than a city can afford. 

The correlation technique is illustrated by 
a 1947 study of the population of Flint, 
Michigan, done under the auspices of the 
University of Michigan. A very close correla- 
tion was found between Flint manufacturing 
employment and national durable goods 
employment during the 13-year period, 1928 
through 1940. A national forecast for 1950 
published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in March 1947 was inserted in the formula 
describing this relationship. The equation, 
solved for Flint, gave an estimate of local 
1950 manufacturing employment. The latter 
was expanded by applying assumptions re- 
garding size and composition of labor force 
to an estimate of total population. 

** Analytic”? Techniques. Still another meth- 
od is building up a projection from the ap- 
plication of reasonable assumptions to each 
phase of a larger problem. Population 
growth, for example, can be broken down 
into three components and each analyzed 
separately. Natural increase might be based 
on a national study recently made by P. K. 
Whelpton (Forecasts of the Population of the 
United States: 1945-1975); annexation, on pe- 
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titions currently in circulation; and net mi- 
gration, on a typical period in the past. 

Combination. Most short-range forecasts 
utilize several of the methods outlined above. 
The ratio system, for instance, involves com- 
puting the ratio of local income (or labor 
force or retail sales) to the corresponding 
national figure. The ratio is then general- 
ized, extrapolated, and applied to a na- 
tional forecast that is already published. 
Projections of local income may assume the 
2} per cent yearly increase in productivity 
per U.S. worker estimated for the past half- 
century (an ‘‘analytic’”? technique) and ap- 
ply it to current income estimates derived 
from correlations with recent rental data. 
Similar combinations of the three basic 
methodologies are to be found in the eco- 
nomic base reports of major city planning 
commissions. 

It should be noted, however, that future 
projections can indicate at best only a 
reasonable range of possibility based largely 
on the past performance of the area’s econ- 
omy in relation to national competition. It 
is at least of equal service to the area to 
make a clear statement of what factors 
peculiar to the local economy need attention 
if the indicated potentialities of the area are 
to be achieved more fully than not. The basis 
for such a statement should arise largely 
from a penetrating over-all economic study 
regarding the problems and opportunities of 
the major phases of the community’s 
economy. 


ORGANIZATION FOR FORECASTING 

Adequate organization for forecasting has 
been a major stumbling block to the munici- 
pal administrator, but it need not be. The 
following three steps not only should assure 
good results but are within the resources of 
even the smallest cities. 

Setting Up a Research Committee. The city 
manager or mayor, as a first step, might well 
appoint a research and forecasting commit- 
tee. Every city has persons who handle per- 
tinent socio-economic data regularly as part 
of their jobs. Such workers include research 
technicians of the local unemployment com- 
pensation office, the chamber of commerce, 
the real estate board, market researchers for 
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department stores and newspapers, utility 
executives, social workers, public health per- 
sonnel, teachers in the social sciences, and 
others. Their membership on a city research 
committee would assure cooperation by the 
agencies which they represent and which 
would supply most of the needed informa- 
tion, encourage citizen participation in the 
program, and generally improve public rela- 
tions. A member of some city department— 
say, the research man for the planning com- 
mission—would be a good choice for secre- 
tary of the committee. 

Setting Up a Routine for Collection. The re- 
search committee must decide at the outset 
what information is desired, where it can be 
found, and how the data can be recorded 
and tabulated. 

Rather than attack the problem of mu- 
nicipal forecasting piecemeal, the committee 
would do well to decide at the outset what is 
needed, then begin all statistical series simul- 
taneously. Thus, although it may be content 
for the moment with a limited amount of 
data (a simple series on retail sales, for ex- 
ample), the committee should realize that it 
may eventually want records on population, 
income, and Jabor force trends. It should 
anticipate these wants, and begin collecting 
all kinds of data at once. Its series will then 
have identical base periods (especially valu- 
able if data are expressed as index num- 
bers), and the research program will be set 
up with a minimum of duplication and 
repetition of effort. 

The work of collection and tabulation 
should be routinized and simplified. Build- 
ing permits should be spotted the day they 
are awarded, unemployment reports should 
be labeled and filed as soon as received, tax 
returns should be reported as soon as the tax 
period is over. The committee should also 
carefully consider the possibilities of coding 
data for punchcard use. 

Dual use of data should be recognized. 
Building permits can be used for population 
analysis and for keeping land-use maps up to 
date. Data on retail sales will be found de- 
sirable by both government and _ business 
groups. 

Appointing a City Analyst. In the last analy- 
sis, however, work of this complexity re- 
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quires the services of a regular research spe- 
cialist. Training in both statistical method 
and the social sciences (such as economics, 
economic geography, and sociology) is es- 
sential. Many larger cities already employ 
workers of this general background—some 
in the budget office, some on the planning 
commission staff, some in the welfare depart- 
ment. Officials of cities without such an em- 
ployee should try to establish a research po- 
sition. 
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A city analyst would be of incalculable 
value in performing tax analysis, helping in- 
dustrial development programs, and doing 
many staff tasks involving analysis of current 
trend data and short-range forecasts. He 
would be the logical choice to serve as secre- 
tary tothe research committee recommended 
in the preceding paragraph. There he could 
integrate the efforts of the committee and be 
responsible for setting forth the analysis of 
the trend data developed by the group. 


The Withering Away of the City 


By VICTOR JONES* 


Professor of Government, Wesleyan University 


City officials should evolve a solution more acceptable than the easy shifting 
of responsibility to an independent board or special district. 


HE creation of special districts was 

proposed by several city managers 

at the meeting last March of the 
American Society for Public Administration 
as the only practicable means of handling 
pressing urban problems of metropolitan 
scope. Apparently these managers believe 
that it is impossible to secure any other form 
of metropolitan government, but there is no 
reason to assume that they were motivated 
by a desire to be relieved of the pressure of 
special interests, or wished to shift the re- 
sponsibility for increased expenditures, debt, 
and taxes to the “‘independent” shoulders 
of another agency. 

If we accept the argument that more 
special districts should be created to handle 
problems covering more than one part of a 
metropolitan area, we are still faced with the 
pressure to shift responsibility for govern- 
mental activities from the general city or 
county government to non-metropolitan dis- 
tricts and to special authorities and inde- 


* Epiror’s Note: Mr. Jones, who has been in 
his present position since 1946, was formerly on the 
political science faculties at the University of Chi- 
cago, University of California, and Illinois Institute 
of Technology. He also has been on the staff of the 
San Francisco field office of the United States 
Bureau of the Budget. Mr. Jones is author of a com- 
prehensive volume entitled Metropolitan Government 
(University of Chicago Press, 1942). 


pendent boards. Throughout the country 
parking authorities, traffic authorities, air- 
port authorities, and redevelopment agen- 
cies are being added to the large number of 
existing police and fire commissions, sewer- 
age commissions, school boards, water com- 
missions, utility commissions, park boards, 
recreation boards, health boards, hospital 
boards, library boards, museum _ boards, 
housing agencies, public 
and cemetery boards. 

There is no census cf independent agen- 
cies and administrative boards and com- 
missions exercising authority within the 
boundaries of municipalities. The evidence 
is clear, however, that the number of special 
districts, other than school and rural road 
and bridge districts, has been increasing 
since 1930. In the period between 1930-33 
and 1941 the number increased from 4,778 
to 6,694. This increase of 40 per cent was 
due largely to the creation of housing au- 
thorities and 
under the encouragement of federal legisla- 
tion. We shall have to wait for the official 
count to be taken in 1952, but there is reason 
to expect a continued increase in the num- 
ber of special districts during the present 
decade. 


works _ boards, 








soil conservation districts 
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In 1942, among the cities over 25,000 
population, there were 21 flood control dis- 
tricts overlying 20 cities, 64 highway and 
bridge districts overlying 19 cities, 56 sanita- 
tion districts overlying 62 cities, 12 health 
or hospital districts overlying 11 cities, 23 
library districts overlying 24 cities, 38 park 
or recreation districts overlying 47 cities, 209 
housing authorities in the same number of 
cities, 22 port or navigation districts overly- 
ing 48 cities, 32 water districts overlying 
28 cities, and 45 other special districts 
overlying 47 cities. 

The only distinction that can be made be- 
tween special districts with jurisdiction over 
an area larger than the central city and 
special districts coterminous with city 
boundaries and administrative boards and 
commissions is that the former may be the 
only politically acceptable way of handling 
a metropolitan problem. This is a judgment 
that must be made in each locality as the 
occasion arises. No other device, for in- 
stance, appears to be possible in New Eng- 
land with its town system of local govern- 
ment forming the basis of representation in 
state legislatures. 

There is a tendency, however, for re- 
sponsible officials and interested citizens to 
take the easy way out and run from the prob- 
lem or propose an independent authority 
or special district. Judgment of political 
feasibility is too often based upon past ex- 
perience in a situation which need not be 
repeated. It is not only a blind adherence to 
fatalism but an abdication of the responsi- 
bilities and opportunities of leadership to 
judge the future by the past. 

The conditions of the past are funda- 
mentally modified whenever the leaders of a 
community plan and organize for the 
achievement of a plan. If the community 
leaders of Baton Rouge had judged the 
future by the past they would never have 
taken the chance that resulted in a success- 
ful consolidation in 1947 of the city and 
parish, It is not correct to say that they “‘just 
took a chance.’’ They planned a program 
and they successfully organized a campaign 
to secure its acceptance by the people who 
had the power to defeat it. 


WITHERING AWAY OF THE CITY 
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All other arguments for the creation of 
special districts for the solution of particular 
metropolitan problems apply to city-wide 
authorities and to administrative boards and 
commissions more or less independent of the 
general city government. These arguments 
take three principal forms: 

1. The argument of specialists that the 
technology of a particular function requires 
that specialists be in a position to determine 
policy. 

2. The argument of the articulate clien- 
tele of a particular agency, or of the inter- 
ested beneficiaries of a proposed or existent 
activity, that their special interest should be 
given an organizational protection. 

3. The argument that the general gov- 
ernment of the city is financially or sub- 
stantively impotent or cannot be trusted 
because it is inefficient or corrupt. 

Should specialists govern? If the question 
were put in this manner most Americans, 
including technicians, would answer no. 
And yet, as government has undertaken new 
activities, the professionalism of one group 
of specialists after another has shown itself in 
the demand for a preferential position. The 
most powerful group fighting for the 
autonomy of public schools is the profes- 
sional educators. They now claim that 
educational administration is not a political 
activity, but since it is publicly supported 
it should be considered as a fourth branch 
of government—coordinate with the legisla- 
tive, executive, and judicial branches. 

Tugwell and others have talked the 
same way about planning; Bauer and others 
about municipal utilities; Weir and others 
about parks and recreation. Some housing 
and urban redevelopment officials are using 
the same argument—that their function is 
so important to the general welfare and that 
the methods of carrying out their function 
are so technical that their objectives can be 
accomplished only if they are protected 
against interference by nonprofessionals. 

There is nothing sinister about this atti- 
tude of specialists. Every person who is re- 
sponsible for doing something should feel that 
the activity is important to the commu- 
nity. It only becomes dangerous when this 
professional attitude is tied up with a special 
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interest pressure group powerful enough to 
take the activity out of reach of the periodic 
determination by the community of how its 
limited resources will be allocated. 

This is a political judgment, not a sci- 
entific application of a formula. It is so com- 
plex and continuous that the so-called 
budgetary control (authority to vote ap- 
propriations) of a city council over boards 
and commissions is insufficient. Unless im- 
portant questions of policy come up to the 
chief administrator and the council, or can 
be brought up by interested or aggrieved 
citizens, the raising or lowering of appro- 
priation requests once a year will be little 
more than a formal act of ratification. And 
there is always the motive and the rational- 
ization, from the point of view of special in- 
terest, for the clientele and staff of a quasi- 
independent administrative board to urge 
financial as well as administrative au- 
tonomy. 

All proponents of a new independent au- 
thority and defenders of existing boards and 
commissions claim the general city govern- 
ment cannot do the job. And it must be 
admitted that the actions, or lack of action, 
of many city governments give color to the 
charge. As C. C. Ludwig says: 


I have tried to discover a basic principle, 
other than mistrust of the city council, which 
underlies all the avowed justifications for inde- 
pendent boards but I have failed to find anything 
which satisfies me. Some boards are excused on 
the ground that they handle so-called “‘state”’ 
activities, others because the activities are im- 
portant or expensive, others because they operate 
in a field of ticklish public opinion, still others 
because they handle commercial or self-sustain- 
ing enterprises, others because the activities are 
new and need to be protected against the rigors 
of “‘city hall’? politics, and others again because 
the operations are difficult and technical, thus 
needing so-called “business-men” rather than 
politicians for their supervision. The implica- 
tion of all this, of course, is that the city council 
is an appropriate governing body to handle only 
matters which are purely local, unimportant, in- 
expensive non-controversial, only tax supported, 
well-established, or easy and simple of operation. 
This whole philosophy, in my judgment, is fatal 
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to the city council as the central governing body 
for the city.! 

The old battle cry, ‘“Take our interest out 
of politics,’ either camouflages an attempt 
to substitute special politics for general 
politics or indicates a withdrawal from the 
everlasting struggle to change the political 
decisions being made in the community. If 
“politics” refers to partisan or personal 
patronage and influence, the experience of 
special boards and commissions does not 
assure us that their independence of the city 
council or chief administrator will result in 
a merit system. Special boards and commis- 
sions, to paraphrase Anderson and Weidner, 
‘“‘*have not been free from spoils politics but 
have developed methods of self-enrichment 
of their own.” 

Furthermore, the proliferation of au- 
tonomous agencies distracts the attention of 
important groups in the community from 
the general government. It encourages peo- 
ple with a strong interest in one aspect of 
community life and development to write 
off the general government and to feel that 
the community is sound if only it can have 
good schools, or only if it has adequate 
downtown parking facilities, or only if the 
slums are torn down. This is not only un- 
fortunate because it diverts interest from 
securing or maintaining an active, effective, 
and efficient city government, but because it 
weakens the general government for its most 
important function of bringing the comple- 
mentary and divergent interests of a locality 
together into a community. 

If the proponents of administrative 
autonomy use the term “‘politics”’ to refer to 
the making of policies, then autonomy does 
not take the activity out of politics. It merely 
substitutes one kind of politics for another. It 
may be easier for a special interest group to 
play that kind of politics than to run the 
gauntlet of other interests. The observation 
has been frequently made that under an 
independent regulatory commission it is 
easy for the regulated to become the regula- 
tors. This happens easily enough in any 
government however organized, but it is 
much easier to bring about when the 
activity is given an organizational protec- 


1 The Municipality, February, 1943, pp. 19-20 
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tion against “interference”? by the chief 
administrator and council. 


As to “politics” in the sense of factions, it is no 
more possible to eliminate such completely in 
city government than it is to keep factions out of 
churches, clubs, and other kinds of organizations 
of human beings. Often the cry of “politics” is 
made when it is simply the case that some one 
else’s ideas have been adopted. Certain people 
forget that we are a democracy and that major- 
ity rule must prevail. Every individual and every 
group simply cannot have its own way at all 
times.? 


The political nature of the decisions of 


independent boards is well described by 
Luther Gulick: 


The vital political problems which arise in 
government are not the questions of patronage. 
They are the questions of basic social and eco- 
nomic policy which serve to give fundamental 
direction to social and economic forces. For ex- 
ample, a port authority has the power to deter- 
mine whether a community as a whole will ex- 
pand as a raw material center or as a manu- 
facturing center by the priorities which it gives 
to port facilities, loading and unloading equip- 
ment, wharfage rates, and rail and road connec- 
tions. Toll rates on bridges will determine the 
rapidity of suburban development and the rise of 
real-estate values as well as the time of obso- 
lescence of prior investments in ferries and com- 
muter rail services. 

The location of inland terminals, the creation 
of central bus facilities, the elimination of grade 
crossings, the arrangement of tunnel entrances 
and exits will determine the immediate and ulti- 
mate fate of entire neighborhoods, piling value 
increments here and destroying values there in 
spectacular fashion. Such a simple matter as the 
location of the express stops on the rapid transit 
system decides whether a street will be developed 
with high rental properties or with more modest 
shops and apartments. Similarly zone fares on 
city transit systems, and the system of water 
rates or electric power rates cannot fail to create 
their patterns of realty and housing develop- 
ments and to influence the distribution of wealth 
and welfare for the people of the area.’ 

And Frederick L. Bird, who is certainly 
no enemy of independent authorities, says 
that: 

*““How Many Governments Does a City Need?” 
The Municipality, August, 1950, p. 165. 


* Luther Gulick, ‘‘Authorities and How to Use 


Le The Tax Review, November, 1947, pp. 
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When you stop to think of it, an independent 
agency in charge of a basic service, that can fix 
its own rates, determine its own policies for 
supplying service and making extensions, and 
formulate and approve its long-range plans, 
holds an almost dictatorial control over how, and 
where, and how much a community is to de- 
velop residentially, commercially, and 
dustrially.4 


in- 


The claim is often made that special dis- 
tricts and agencies with independent borrow- 
ing or taxing powers, or both, are necessary 
to avoid legal limitations on the powers of 
the general city government. Certainly mu- 
nicipal governments in many states are 
hamstrung by constitutional and statutory 
provisions which keep them from meeting 
the demands of urban residents for services 
and regulations. At times there may be no 
alternative to circumventing such restric- 
tions, but it should be done for this reason 
only after an exhaustive examination of the 
powers of the general city government. 

The experience of Pennsylvania with 
municipal authorities should be a warning to 
all of us. “When the Municipal Authority 
device was first introduced in Pennsylvania, 
it is said to be a device by which munici- 
palities which had already borrowed up to 
their constitutional debt limits (7 per cent of 
the assessed valuation) could acquire and 
operate self-liquidating projects. But the use 
of the Authority device for this purpose is 
not necessary.’”® 

How to organize urban communities for 
effective, responsible, democratic govern- 
ment is a problem which concerns all 
citizens and all municipal officials. City 
managers, however, should assume a more 
active role in helping us to understand the 
problem and to evolve a solution more ac- 
ceptable than the easy shifting of responsi- 
bility to an independent board or special 
district. 

In the meantime, the conclusions of 
Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal Re- 


4 Frederick L. Bird, ‘““The Contribution of Au- 
thorities to Efficient Municipal Management,” The 
Authority, December, 1949, p. 5. 


5 Municipal Authorities. A report of the Committee 
on Municipal Authorities of the (Pa.) Joint State 
Government Commission, April 10, 1945, p. 21. 
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search,® if applied to any local situation may 
help us to think twice before drinking the 
strong medicine: 

1. Very often, the authority is used either as 
an “‘easy”’ means of financing some new project, 
or as a substitute for an existing governmental 
unit which has failed to do a job satisfactorily. 
The first approach overlooks the fact that public 
debt is still public debt, however labeled. The 
second leaves untouched the real problem—that 
of putting the regular unit on a sounder basis. 

2. Authorities are not a cure-all. There is 
virtually nothing an authority can do which 


6T. V. Weintraub and J. D. Patterson, ‘‘ The 
Authority’ in Pennsylvania; Pro and Con (1949), p. ix. 
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could not be done by a regular unit of govern- 
ment, except where the need exists to unify 
functions and services across municipal or state 
boundaries. 

3. The authority device offers a practical 
means of crossing governmental lines to provide 
essential regional services. 


4. Where no such need is involved, strong 
specific justification should exist for setting up 
still another new public agency and resorting to 
special financing. 

5. Otherwise, the job should be assigned to an 
established governmental unit, and financed 
through normal channels. 


Municipal Public Relations 





Schooling at the Grass Roots 


Civics teachers in Jackson, Michigan, 
high schools agreed a year ago that they had 
been handicapped for many years in making 
city government concrete for their students 
because there was no assembled information 
on the government of their own city. Dis- 
cussion of this problem with city officials led 
the city manager to assign the task of pre- 
paring a handbook suitable for use in the 
schools to his administrative assistant, 
Eugene G. Moody. The result is an 81-page 
manual entitled Jackson City Government, that 
is both factual and entertaining. It deals 
with the history of urban development, 
growth of local government forms, including 
the manager plan, and the operation of 
Jackson’s city government. The book is in 
use in Jackson high schools for the first time 
this fall and supplements the regular civics 
textbook. It contains outlines, suggestions 
for discussion and a list of projects designed 
to have both appeal and value to young 
students of local government. 


Radio Broadcasts 


In Pittsburg, Kansas, two radio pro- 
grams are given weekly as part of the 
municipal public relations program. One 
broadcast made during the dinner hour 
presents information on various City activi- 


ties, and the other is a discussion forum. The 
subject for each program is confined to one 
city project at a time. Some of the subjects 
already discussed include building codes, 
zoning, and street lighting. The city also is 
reporting to the citizens by a monthly 
résumé of city activities that is carried in 
a local newspaper. 


Students Hear Police Talks 


In Seattle the high schools and the police 
department have joined forces to improve 
attitudes among students toward the police 
department. A series of lectures and discus- 
sion periods devoted to police work is held 
during a history course required of all 
sophomores. Lectures deal with the psychol- 
ogy of group behavior, selection and training 
of policemen, their desire to enforce laws 
uniformly and reasons for police action. 
Questions are encouraged as the means of 
finding out why students feel as they do. A 
survey by the Seattle Municipal League last 
year showed that 57 per cent of high school 
seniors had unfavorable attitudes toward the 
police department. The instruction is <e- 
signed to solve this problem and to enlist the 
cooperation of students. An all-school as- 
sembly of entertainment by the police de- 
partment concludes the program. A survey 
at the conclusion of the series last semester 
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showed that unfavorable attitudes were 
about 40 per cent less than for the students 
questioned the year before. 


More Annual Reports 


Eleven cities issued annual reports during 
the past month, making a total of 130 cities 
that have issued such reports this year. The 
report of Fillmore, California, was repro- 
duced by stencil duplicating. Reports for the 
other 10 cities were done by letter press 
printing or photo offset (Columbus, Georgia; 
Dayton, Ohio; Durham, North Carolina; 
Ellsworth, Maine; Eugene, Oregon; Keene, 
New Hampshire; Midland, Michigan; 
Newark, New Jersey; Roseburg, Oregon; 
and Santa Monica, California). The reports 
for Fillmore, Columbus, Dayton, and Rose- 
burg are 8} X11 inches in size while the 
other reports are approximately 6 X9 inches. 
Almost all of the reports have many illus- 
trations, sketches, and photographs. 

The 16-page Santa Monica report con- 
cisely summarizes city accomplishments dur- 
ing the year and emphasizes photographs 
with a minimum of textual material. 

In response to many citizen requests, 
particularly from school children, the New- 
ark report has been expanded to 100 pages 
and includes departmental directories, re- 
ports of all bureaus and divisions of the city 
government, general historical and geo- 
graphical data about the city, and a listing 
of Essex County officials. 

The 48-page Dayton report reviews the 
accomplishments of the past three years and 
the work to be done. An interesting feature 
is “The Story of Bill Smith” which describes 
the “‘most typical Daytonian of all’’ and the 
effect of the city government upon his 
work, home life, and outside activities. The 
report is printed in two colors and contains 
many photographs of city activities. 

Eugene, Oregon, issued a 52-page report 
in commemoration of its 100th anniversary. 
The report contains many photographs, an 
organization chart of the city government, 
and, on the inside back cover, a zoning map 
showing the residential, commercial, and 
industrial areas of the city. 

Columbus, Georgia, has issued an attrac- 
tive 16-page report in two colors on enam- 
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eled paper. The write-up for the city hospital 
shows the revenues received from hospital 
patients and from the city and a breakdown 
of expenditures for salaries, medical sup- 
plies, food, maintenance, and heat, light, 
and power. The report includes clear and 
concise statements of revenues and expendi- 
tures, working capital funds, and the bonded 
debt of the city. 

Fillmore, California, issued two annual 
reports—one for general circulation and the 
other for the Spanish-speaking population 
of the city. The report for the Spanish lan- 
guage population is directed “to our Mexi- 
can friends’? and includes a transmittal 
letter in Spanish from the city manager 
with selected excerpts from the general 
annual report. 


Tax Leaflets 


Leaflets explaining city finances and 
mailed to citizens with water or tax bills 
recently make lively and informative read- 
ing. Under the title of The Biggest Value in 
Town a Berkley, Michigan, leaflet shows a 
closeup of a citizen making out the check 
for his tax. The cost of city services is shown 
to be 83 cents a week for the average family 
while for every dollar they pay in taxes they 
receive $1.98 in service. 

Columbia, South Carolina, has issued a 
four-page 46-inch folder with a vivid red 
cover, headed “‘A Message From Your City 
Government.”’ It compares the increase in 
costs of five standard grocery items between 
1940 and 1950 with the increase in the city 
tax rate. A simple graph shows that the con- 
sumers’ price index has gone up more than 
75 per cent, while the city tax rate has in- 
creased only 33 per cent. 

The Grand Forks, North Dakota, leaflet, 
entitled Your Balance Sheet, shows the income 
and expenses of the city government and the 
monthly tax charge of an average home- 
owner. City services, the leaflet shows, are 
provided at a cost per day equal to the cost 
of a quart of milk. . . . The light and water 
department of Ocala, Florida, sent a letter to 
all its customers when water rates were in- 
creased for the first time in 27 years. The 
letter explains the reasons for the increase 
and carries in the margin a series of com- 
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parative illustrations of the percentage of 
increase in a number of common grocery 
items. 

Westerville, Ohio, faced with the need to 
float $100,000 in bonds to enlarge its sewage 
disposal plant, distributed a leaflet explain- 
ing the reasons for the bond issue and the im- 
provements in the sewage treatment plant. 
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Guilford County, North Carolina, has 
enclosed with tax bills a leaflet that shows 
the county tax rate on one side and an organ- 
ization chart of the agencies administering 
each of the county funds on the other. ... In 
Mound, Minnesota, a one-page statement 
diagrams the proportion of total taxes al- 
located for village use. 





; a News of the Month = 


People In Two Small Cities 
Vote to Consolidate 


OTERS in Freewater and Milton, Ore- 

gon, voted early in November to con- 
solidate their local governments as the city of 
Milton-Freewater. They also adopted a 
council-manager charter for the combined 
city which now has a total population of 
4,000. Civic clubs and commercial and in- 
dustrial firms in both cities favored the prop- 
osition. An alternative mayor-council char- 
ter which would have prohibited extending 
municipally owned electric power into an 
area already served by a private utility was 
defeated by more than two to one in Free- 
water, where a private utility. operates. 

A special governmental and financial study 
of the community was made in 1950 by two 
professors from a nearby college. The study 
recommended consolidation and listed these 
advantages to be gained: more efficient use 
of the water supply facilities of both areas; 
more effective use of sewers and sewage 
treatment facilities; improved storm drain- 
age because of a better use of topography; a 
broader tax base and a smaller combined 
budget than the total of the separate budg- 
ets for each city; better library service; 
equalization of property values; improved 
postal service because of graduation into a 
higher population group; a saving of 3 to 10 
per cent in fire rates; and a central fire sta- 
tion with a chief and two assistants to pro- 
vide 24-hour coverage to serve the whole 
area, with the volunteer forces of both 
former cities consolidated. 


City Spending and Debt 
Increase in 1949 


HE operation of municipal activities in 

the 397 cities over 25,000 population in 
the United States cost $4,500,000,000 in 
1949, 11 per cent more than in 1948.These 
cities accounted for nearly one-third of the 
general revenue and 46 per cent of the debt 
of all local governments according to the 
Summary of City Government Finances in 1949 re- 
cently published by the United States Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

General revenues rose from $3,753,000,- 
000 in 1948 to $4,037,000,000 in 1949, but 
the rate of increase, 7.5 per cent, was little 
more than one-half the rate of increase in 
both 1947 and 1948. Sales and gross receipts 
taxes increased 13.6 per cent, and licenses 
and miscellaneous taxes 12.8 per cent. Prop- 
erty taxes, representing 53 per cent of city 
revenues, rose only 4.7 per cent. Sixty-nine 
per cent of the revenue in the 397 cities came 
from local taxes; 20 per cent as aid from 
other governments, and 11 per cent from 
charges and miscellaneous sources. 

Two-thirds of the total city expenditures 
of $4,500,000,000 in 1949 was for operations. 
Public safety received the largest dollar 
amount of increase in municipal budgets, 
but public welfare had the highest rate of in- 
crease, 17.5 per cent. Capital outlay in 1949 
increased 44 per cent over 1948 to $674,000,- 
000, more than the combined total for ihe 
five years 1942 to 1946. 

Spending in the 397 cities for which cata 
are compiled in the Census Bureau’s Sum- 
mary exceeded revenues by $470,000,000, or 
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10.4 per cent. Long-term net debt for cities 
was $6,338,000,000 in 1949. In each popu- 
lation group of the cities over 25,000, general 
borrowing was larger than the amount pro- 
vided for paying off the debt. 


Four Cities Vote on Shorter 
Work Week for Firemen 


ROPOSALS to reduce the work week 

of firemen from 72 to 63 hours were 
turned down on November 7 by the 
voters in Grand Rapids and Muskegon, 
Michigan. Similar proposals were adopted 
in Ann Arbor and Ypsilanti, but Ann Arbor 
voters defeated a proposed increase in the 
tax rate to finance the change. 

The firemen campaigned openly for the 
shorter work week. Firemen from other 
towns came to Muskegon on election day 
to work for the proposal. In Grand 
Rapids the firemen ignored city ordinances 
against posting signs and stationed men in 
uniform at the polls. The vote in Grand 
Rapids was 26,356 to 21,328 and in Muske- 
gon 7,810 to 5,383 against the 63-hour week. 
In the cities that approved the reduced work 
week the vote was 6,105 to 3,529 in Ann 
Arbor and 2,868 to 1,478 in Ypsilanti. 

The city commission in Grand Rapids 
had strongly opposed the proposed 63-hour 
week. Local newspapers used information 
compiled by the city showing that under a 
72-hour week firemen were on duty 154 
days per year, and with a 63-hour week 
they would have 132 days on duty, com- 
pared with 244 days worked per year by 
city employees on a 40-hour week. It was 
stated further that firemen devoted an 
average of only 233 of the 72 hours to fire 
department duties, the remainder being 
spent in sleeping, eating, and free time on 
duty. 

In Muskegon the adoption of the 63-hour 
week would have required the addition of 
13 firemen at $42,000 per year for salaries. 
Grand Rapids city officials estimated that 
the shorter work week would call for an 
additional $113,178 in salaries to maintain 
company strength at the present level. It was 
also stated that if firemen would continue to 
get the same pay for 14 per cent less duty 
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time, other employees would be entitled to 
comparable adjustments in pay. 

The loyalty and efficiency of the firemen 
was not questioned at any time in any of the 
four cities. City officials agree with the fire- 
men that the state law requiring 24 con- 
secutive hours off duty after a 24-hour on- 
duty shift is unsound. The Michigan 
Municipal League plans to request the state 
legislature to change the law to permit cities 
to arrange more flexible work schedules for 
firemen when the work week is reduced. 


More Than 300 City Managers Attend 
ICMA Annual Meeting 


TOTAL of 320 city and county man- 
agers met at Houston, Texas, on No- 
vember 26 to 29 for the 36th annual confer- 
ence of the International City Managers’ 
Association, as compared with 250 managers 
who attended the 1949 conference at Palm 
Beach, Florida. Wives and guests brought 
the total registration to 586. Attending their 
firs: ICMA conference were more than 100 
city managers, and a special get-acquainted 
session was held for them on the first day. 
At the formal opening of the conference, 
President Robert W. Flack, city manager of 
Durham, North Carolina, delivered his pres- 
idential address. “The first responsibility of 
city managers,” he said, “‘is to improve their 
own proficiency on the job and to take all 
possible steps to make local government 
more effective. This in turn will result in 
better government at the state and national 
levels. . . . Local government is the founda- 
tion of democracy; if it fails, democracy will 
fail.’ Mr. Flack also called on the city man- 
agers to concern themselves more and more 
with economic and social problems confront- 
ing the nation. 

Three general sessions were devoted to 
the management aspects of the city man- 
ager’s job. One of these was on “‘managerial 
relationships’’ with the city council, the pub- 
lic, department heads, the press, and with 
other governments. A second was on “the 
manager’s office—organization and staffing” 
with the discussion centered on the location 
and layout of the manager’s office, manage- 
ment of the office and allocation of duties, 








delegation of work to assistants, and methods 
of handling research, reports, and training. 
The third general session was devoted to 
“continuous management audit of opera- 
tions—how do we know how we are doing?”’ 
Topics covered were: determining service 
standards and relating work to standards; 
departmental reporting and review of work 
program accomplishments; training and 
planning for replacement of key people; 
comparisons with accepted practices; and 
follow-up and inspections. Panels composed 
of city managers discussed these topics at the 
three general sessions and also answered 
questions raised by members of the au- 
dience. 

One afternoon was devoted to current 
problems in public safety at which four spe- 
cialists presented brief addresses at a general 
session: Percy Bugbee, managing director, 
National Fire Protection Association, Bos- 
ton; John D. Holstrom, chief of police, 
Berkeley, California; D. Grant Mickle, di- 
rector of the traffic engineering division, 
Automotive Safety Foundation, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; and Ray Ashworth, director of 
civil defense in the Wichita, Kansas, metro- 
politan area. Following the general session 
these specialists served as consultants at four 
concurrent discussion sessions on the fire 
service, police administration, traffic and 
parking, and civil defense. 

The population group sessions were as 
usual of top interest to the managers. There 
were five sessions with approximately 60 
managers in each group. In addition, the 
county managers held a special session. 

The conference adopted a resolution 
which called on the President and the Con- 
gress “‘to provide at the earliest possible time 
a completed federal civil defense program to 
the end that the federal government, the 
states, and the cities may take proper action 
in providing a coordinated plan for the de- 
fense of our cities.’’ The resolution stated 
that city managers are vitally concerned 
with the need for quickly developing civil 
defense plans. Copies of the resolution were 
telegraphed to the President and to the pre- 
siding officers of the Senate and House of 
Representatives. 
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The third day of the conference opened 
with the annual business meeting of the As- 
sociation, at which Leonard G. Howell, city 
manager of Des Moines, was elected presi- 
dent. Five vice-presidents also were elected: 
R. M. Cooksey, Thomasville, North Caro- 
lina; Steve Matthews, Lubbock, Texas; 
Lyman S. Moore, Portland, Maine; G. L. 
Opper, Riverside, Illinois; and Ross Taylor, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

At the final meeting on the afternoon of 
the third day the managers who had served 
as secretaries of the various sessions pre- 
sented short summaries. At the annual ban- 
quet that evening, the city managers heard 
an address by Roy L. Miller, executive sec- 
retary, Des Moines Taxpayers’ Association, 
on “The Citizens’ Stake in Good Govern- 
ment.’’ The new officers were installed and 
the attendance cup was awarded to Cali- 
fornia. President Flack read the names of 
nine managers who had completed 25 years 
of manager service during the year and who 
were awarded 25-year service certificates. 
Receiving these awards in person were T. E. 
Thompson, Scottsbluff, Nebraska, and H. A. 
Yancey, Charlotte, North Carolina. The 
other managers not present were: J. C. 
Biggins, Newport News, Virginia; C. A. 
Eckbert, Hanover, Pennsylvania; J. L. 
Franzen, Salem, Oregon; E. O. Garrett, 
Edgeworth, Pennsylvania; C. G. Reiter, 
Coos Bay, Oregon; Claude A. Renshaw, 
Miami Beach, Florida; and Paul A. Volcker, 
Teaneck, New Jersey. 

The Texas City Managers’ Association, 
host to the conference, provided entertain- 
ment for the delegates, under the direction 
of G. O. Summers, city manager of Long- 
view, who presided at the get-acquainted 
meeting on Sunday evening preceding the 
formal opening -of the conference. Steve 
Matthews, city manager of Lubbock, and 
president of the Texas managers’ group, 
welcomed the delegates to Texas. Entertain- 
ment included a luncheon and style show for 
the ladies, a rodeo and barbecue, and a re- 
ception. 

Attending the conference from Canada 
were J. R. French, city manager of Verdun, 


Quebec; Rene Laberge, city manager of 


Lachine, Quebec; and Louis A. Lapointe, 
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director of services of Montreal. Also attend- 
ing the conference were Mrs. Josefina Rin- 
con, secretary to the city council of San 
Juan, Puerto Rico; Max Adenauer, eco- 
nomics and traffic commissioner of Cologne, 
Germany, and son of the West German 
Chancellor; Walther Hensel, city manager 
of Dusseldorf; and Franz Schmidt, city man- 
ager of Bochum, Germany. 

Some of the conference proceedings will 
be published in future issues of PuBLic MAN- 
AGEMENT or in the form of special reports, 
and before the end of December the Associa- 
tion will mail to all city and county man- 
agers a special summary of the entire confer- 
ence. 


Annual Budgets for 1950-51 
Issued by 16 Cities 


OURTEEN cities have recently issued 

annual budget documents that have 
been submitted to the city council for ac- 
tion. These cities are: Amarillo, Baytown, 
and Gilmer, Texas; Boulder and Denver, 
Colorado; Greenwich, Connecticut; Manis- 
tee and Wayne, Michigan; Pullman, Wash- 
ington; Redwood City and Salinas, Cali- 
fornia; Kissimmee and Sarasota, Florida; 
and Superior, Wisconsin. In addition, two 
large cities, Richmond, Virginia, and San 
Diego, California, have issued budgets as 
adopted by the city council. Sixty-one other 
cities issued budgets earlier this year (see 
PuBLic MANAGEMENT, June, p. 134; July, 
p. 156, and October, p. 226). 

The Boulder budget explains departmen- 
tal estimates in a 15-page budget message. 
Other budgets that contain budget messages 
are those of Amarillo, Baytown, Greenwich, 
Redwood City, Sarasota, and Superior. The 
Sarasota budget also includes a brief report 
of departmental activities for the current 
year, and the Superior budget devotes a 
page to “1951 Budget Highlights.’ Pro- 
posed expenditures in the Kissimmee budg- 
et are supported with work program data, 
and the document also includes a list of 
Capital improvement projects. 

The budgets of all 16 cities present 
revenue and expenditure summaries and 
compare the proposed budget items with 
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expenditures for the current year, and in most 
cases also with prior years. In addition, the 
Superior budget presents a brief justification 
for the appropriation request for each spend- 
ing unit. 

Seven of the budgets are mimeographed, 
two are hectographed, and five are dupli- 
cated by photo offset. Colored pages separate 
the major sections in the budgets of Amaril- 
lo, Baytown, Boulder, and Denver. 

The Baytown budget includes general 
summaries of revenues and expenditures 
and property valuations for each year since 
1940 showing the assessed value, the esti- 
mated true value, and the basis of assess- 
ment; a comparison of the total tax levy, 
taxes collected, and ratios of collected and 
delinquent taxes to the total levied for each 
year since 1940; an analysis of revenue 
sources showing the amounts collected dur- 
ing the preceding fiscal year and estimated 
for the current year and next year; and a 
summary of expenditures by function and 
activity and by character and object. 


Move Toward National Policy 
on Civil Defense 


RESIDENT Truman late in November 

issued an executive order creating a 
temporary Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration in the Office of Emergency Man- 
agement. This action was taken a few days 
after the International City Managers’ As- 
sociation at its 36th annual conference in 
Houston adopted a resolution urging the 
President and Congress to provide “at the 
earliest possible time a completed federal 
civil defense program, to the end that the 
federal government, the states, and the cities 
may take proper action in providing a co- 
ordinated plan for the defense of our cities.”’ 
Also a few days prior to the action by the 
President, the American Municipal Associa- 
tion released the results of a survey on what 
139 large cities throughout the country are 
doing about civil defense. 

At its annual conference in Washington 
early in December, the AMA expressed the 
position of American cities on civil defense 
in a statement urging Congress to act with- 
out further delay in setting up a national 
civil defense policy and program in which 
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the federal agency would deal directly with 
cities, and requesting the states to take 
equally prompt action. 

A new civil defense bill introduced in 
both houses of Congress late in November 
provides that the federal government would 
put up half the money needed for air raid 
shelters in target cities, sell or loan civil de- 
fense items such as medical supplies to cities 
and states, and grant funds for relief in 
emergencies. 

Results of the AMA survey of civil defense 
in cities have been published in a 159-page 
report, entitled The Status of Civil Defense in 
American Cities (copies available at $3 from 
the AMA at 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37). Cities in general have moved slowly, ac- 
cording to the report, waiting for organiza- 
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tion patterns, type and amount of equip- 
ment needed, and extent of federal and 
state financial assistance to be specified by 
Congress and state legislatures. Many cities, 
however, have set up temporary civil de- 
fense organizations tied in with citizens’ 
advisory committees, made surveys of re- 
sources and needs, and adopted plans for 
mutual aid and joint use of personnel. 

The Council of State Governments (1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37) has recently 
prepared a suggested state civil defense act 
and has devoted the entire issue of its 
monthly journal State Government, for Novem- 
ber, 1950, to civil defense with information 
on what each of the 48 states has done in 
providing civil protection in case of emer- 


gency. 


NATIONAL TRENDS IN SELECTED FIELDS 











Item Bass — ter se be te 
ast Year 

Consumers’ Prices!......... 1935-39 =100 174.8 10-15 173.8 168.5 167.5 170.9 
Municipal Bonds*?.......... % yield 1.72 11-16 1.79 2.11 2.09 2.21 
Motor Vehicle Deaths*...... Number 3,400 Oct. 3,100 3,110 2,010 3,150 
Municipal Construction’.... In millions $ 234 Aug $ 234 $ 167 $ 94 $ 260 
Building Materials Prices’.... 1939=100 235.9 ae 229.0 208.0 208.0 223.5 
Construction Costs®......... 1939=100 224.0 ie 216.0 203.0 203.0 211.6 
Construction Activity?...... In millions $2,506 Nov $2,695 $1,852 $1,409 $2,214 
et odes tae “ $1,867“ $1,982 $1,401 $1,078 $1,514 
Governmental........... ™ $ 639 = $ 713 $ 451 $ 331 $ 701 





1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


3 United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Figures are for entire country. 


* Construction and Construction Materials. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Figures show value of construction contracts awarded; data do not show “‘work put 


in place”’ (see footnote 7). 


5 Construction and Construction Materials. Data are from the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Index 
covers wholesale prices on brick and tile, cement, lumber, paint and paint materials, plumbing and heating, 


structural steel, and other building materials. 


® Construction and Construction Materials. This is a composite index compiled by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. It is derived from several indexes regularly compiled by private companies and federal 
government agencies. The index is weighted by the relative importance of major classes of public and private 


construction. 


7 Construction and Construction Materials. Estimate of the value of ‘“‘work put in place”’ (that is, construction 
work actually done during the month) for all public and private construction. The estimate includes struc- 
tural additions and alterations, but not maintenance and repairs. 
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What American Cities Are Doing’ 


Alaskan Cities Organize 


ITY officials in Alaska held their first terri- 
tory-wide meeting last August and organ- 
ized the League of Alaskan Cities. A constitution 
was adopted and officers elected pending ratifica- 
tion by the city councils of the 25 cities in Alaska. 
Robert E. Sharp, city manager of Anchorage, is 
executive secretary. The new league is expected 
to have problems similar to those of leagues in the 
states, but more acute since the 25 cities are 
widely separated over the 586,000 square miles 
of Alaskan territory and are isolated by weather 
and underdeveloped transportation facilities. In 
addition to providing all the utilities usually 
supplied by private concerns in the states, 
Alaska cities serve unincorporated places beyond 
city limits because there is no county government, 
and the four regional units are not geared for such 
services. 


Fire Telephone Amplified 


A new one-story, drive-through fire station in 
Newton, Kansas, includes a room for servicing 
apparatus, an electric hose drier, and a telephone 
amplifier unit that broadcasts throughout the 
station the information given by persons calling 
in an alarm. A night alarm automatically turns 
on the lights in the station..... Fire trucks in 
Palm Springs and Lynwood, California, now are 
painted white for greater visibility, particularly at 
ae The St. Louis police department 
ordered six walkie-talkie radios after the success- 
ful use of such equipment in handling a threat- 
ened disturbance at a city park. The mobile 
transmitters can be directed from a squad car, 
acting as headquarters, by a shift in frequencies. 
This provides flexibility in operations and per- 
mits the department to keep secret operations off 
the city-wide police radio network. . . . St. Louis 
also has adopted a triplicate traffic ticket. For 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association, American 
Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assem- 
bly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Governmen- 
tal Research Association, International Association 
of Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ 
Association, Municipal Finance Officers’ Associa- 
tion, National Association of Assessing Officers, Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, National 
Fire Protection Association, National Institute of 
Governmental Purchasing, National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 


minor offenses, violators may mail their fines to 
the traffic bureau. In the first week of operation 
the traffic bureau collected four times the aver- 
age weekly total of fines paid under the old 
system. . . . Charleston County, South Carolina, 
has purchased a drunk-o-meter and arranged for 
instruction of operators. 


Central Accounting Installed 


Charleston County, South Carolina, has made 
a number of major changes in its fiscal operations, 
including centralized budgetary accrual account- 
ing system, centralized purchasing, a complete 
and current inventory of all real and personal 
property owned by the county, and an equipment 
replacement program. The county also has re- 
vised and consolidated its automotive insurance 
coverage into a single policy at a saving of 59 per 
cent in premiums. ... Property taxes in Winter 
Haven, Florida, are being reduced for the third 
straight year. The reduction is due to an increase 
in revenues returned to the city from the state 
cigarette tax and is required if the city is to gain 
the full amount of state rebate... . Water and 
gas bills are sent by post card in Richmond, 
Virginia, both on the same card when a customer 
uses both services. The department of public 
utilities sends out 65,000 bills a month and the 
same machines that prepare the bills also receipt 
for payment..... In San Jose, California, the 
city manager’s office has issued a staff training 
manual entitled Budgeting and Budgetary Accounting 
in San Jose. The booklet describes and contrasts 
*“dollar-sign’’ budgeting with the procedures in- 
volved in performance budgeting, outlines man- 
agement evaluation and analysis work, and dis- 
cusses long-range capital development budgeting. 


City Builds Industrial Plant 

Danville, Kentucky, has completed an indus- 
trial plant for $300,000 in revenue bonds and 
leased it to a local firm for 25 years. The com- 
pany will maintain the building, insure it for the 
city and bondholders, and pay a monthly rental 
sufficient to enable the city to redeem the bonds 
with interest and create a reserve for contingen- 
cies. Twenty other Kentucky cities have shown 
interest in leasing city-owned plant space, built 
with revenue bonds, to new industrial firms, but 
Danville is the first to apply the state enabling 
act. Validity of the law has recently been upheld 
in the courts. 
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Jail Terms Reduce Traffic Toll 


In Los Angeles the traffic court has helped to 
reduce traffic accidents by imposing three-day jail 
sentences for first-time convictions on aggravated 
driving offenses. The jail term is followed by an 
interview with the traffic judge and by continu- 
ous follow-up designed to encourage offending 
drivers to assist in promoting traffic safety. 
Motorists who drive while under the influence of 
liquor are uniformly sentenced by suspension of 
their driver’s license and 90 days in jail. The first 
five days are served at once, followed by a confer- 
ence with the court. If assured of good behavior, 
the judge may suspend the rest of the sentence 
and return the driver’s license. A driver who re- 
peats, however, gets the maximum penalty. Since 
this program was started in 1947 the accident toll 
in Los Angeles has been reduced by more than 
one-half, and traffic fines have fallen off more than 
$600,000 a year. 


Controls Forms and Procedures 

The management division of the budget and 
personnel office of Denver makes a continuous 
survey among operating officials to maintain the 
effectiveness of standard forms and procedures. A 
brief interview form is completed when a division 
staff member visits a department. Data is posted 
to a master control sheet and trouble spots in the 
use of records or methods are indicated.... 
Window envelopes are becoming standard 
equipment in all city offices in Phoenix, as cur- 
rent supplies of standard envelopes are used up. 
. . | Better control over purchases has been at- 
tained in the 72 agencies of the District of Co- 
lumbia through a new form combining purchase 
order, vendor’s invoice, and public voucher. 
Procedure for processing the form is described in 
a 13-page mimeographed booklet. Department 
heads are authorized to make small open market 
or across-the counter purchases up to $100. 


Transit Lines Provide Music 

Music, commercials, and news flashes are now 
standard equipment in street cars and buses 
operated by transit lines in 21 cities. FM radio 
provides the entertainment. Broadcasting com- 
panies assume installation costs and also pay 
regular fees for broadcasting privileges. Broad- 
casters pay in three ways—a monthly fee per 
vehicle, a percentage of gross receipts for ad- 
vertisers, or a percentage of total net income from 
station operation after costs are paid. In Wash- 
ington, D.C., the transit company receives a 
minimum of $6 per month on each radio in- 
stalled. After a trial run, 93 per cent of the Wash- 
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ington riders favored the radio programs and in 
St. Louis the ratio was 85 per cent even after an 
extended battle in the daily papers. Cities which 
have transit radios on public conveyances in- 
clude Boston, Des Moines, Jacksonville, Flint, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, Omaha, Pittsburgh, 
St. Paul, Tacoma, Trenton, Wilkes-Barre, Worces- 
ter, Covington (Kentucky), Council Bluffs 
(Iowa), Evansville (Indiana), and Huntington 
(West Virginia). 


Auxiliary Police for School Crossings 

Assigning school crossing duty to 27 auxiliary 
patrolmen has enabled the Schenectady police 
department to adopt a 40-hour week. The part- 
time guards have relieved regular patrolmen en- 
tirely. They are paid $3 a day, and the annual 
cost to the city is $14,000. The guards were given 
several days of instruction in the police depart- 
ment, followed by two weeks at their posts under 
a regular patrolman and a short review during 
the second week. School posts were assigned on 
the basis of traffic surveys made before the plan 
was put into effect. Guards were selected by 
competitive examination prepared by the 
county civil service commission. Most applicants 
were retired industrial employees. The 27 success- 
ful candidates were sworn in at a mass ceremony 
and were issued uniform caps, badges, and white 
safety belts. 


Manager Cities Pass 1,000 Mark 

Eleven cities and counties have recently 
adopted the council-manager plan, making a 
total of 52 adoptions since January 1. This 
makes a grand total of 1,001 cities and counties 
now having the manager plan. Places recently 
adopting the plan are Santa Clara County, 
California (288,938); Richfield, Minnesota (17,- 
415); Chanute, Kansas (10,241); Wray, Colo- 
rado (2,185); Fairfax County, Virginia (98,255); 
Ashland, Virginia (2,610); Lititz, Pennsyl- 
vania (5,548); Cheboygan (5,507) and Holland 
Michigan (15,742); Hanford, California (9,829); 
and Alamogordo, New Mexico (6,767), the last 
three cities by ordinance. Voters in Greenville, 
South Carolina, and Halifax, Nova Scotia, voted 
favorably on the manager plan in advisory 
referendums. Two cities, Bar Harbor, Maine, and 
Newport, Kentucky, recently voted to retain the 
manager plan. Places defeating proposals to 
adopt the council-manager plan were Merced 
County, California; Columbus, and Omaha, 
Nebraska; Mansfield, Ohio; and Loudoun 


County, Virginia; while Madison, Wisconsin, 
voted 15,803 to 13,305 to abanden the plan. 
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Cities Give Low Electric Rates 


Ten city-owned electric utilities in Michigan 
are supplying power at consistently lower rates 
than a competing private company operating in 
the same area, according to an analysis of typical 
residential electric bills by the Michigan Munici- 
pal Utility Association. In the 19 cities that oper- 
ate power plants, nine of which are not in the 
competitive area, municipal rates are lower in 
the 100 and 250 kwh classes but higher in the 40 
and 500 kwh classes. Five of the city-owned plants 
with rates higher than the private utility give the 
effect of lower rates, three by absorbing the 3 per 
cent state sales tax, and two by giving lamp and 
fuse renewal service without additional charge. 


Fire-Police Radio Alarms 

San Jose, California, has developed tentative 
performance specifications for a radio-type fire- 
police-emergency alarm system. When opened, 
the alarm box would transmit a signal positively 
identifying its location. A telephone-type hand 
set would permit spoken communication with 
alarm headquarters without interference from 
the location signal, thus making the system valu- 
able for fire alarm purposes and opening up its 
use to citizen calls for police and other emergency 
services. At the request of San Jose, the city 
managers’ department of the League of Cali- 
fornia Cities has appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate the feasibility of such an alarm system, 
and the application of radio to fire and police 
alarm systems. The committee is composed of 
four city managers: A. P. Hamann of San Jose, 
chairman; Howard I. Stites, Burbank; H. K. 
Hunter, Sunnyvale; and Raymond V. Carey, 
Stockton. This committee will consult with com- 
munications, fire, and police experts to develop 
concrete performance and physical specifications 
and to make experimental installations. 


Safety Program Pays Off 

Through an accident prevention program, 
Akron, Ohio, has reduced its cost for workmen’s 
compensation on accident cases from $2.28 in 
1937 to 50 cents in 1950 for each $11 of payroll. 
...A six-man accident investigation and pre- 
vention committee in Alameda, California, in- 
vestigates and holds hearings on all accidents in- 
volving city employees, makes recommendations, 
and furnishes details to the police department, to 
the department head of the employee involved, 
and to the city attorney. .. . A three-day driver 
safety school in Cincinnati includes a road test 
over a course involving almost every kind of driv- 
ing condition. Expert instructors are aided by 
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exhibits and films. An electrically driven chassis 
that each driver operates, enables him to watch 
the effect of his driving on various parts of the 
vehicle. . . . The Chicago park district uses cold 
water paint instead of hydrated lime for striping 
playfields. The paint is not harmful to skin, eyes, 
or grass. 


Traffic Deaths Continue To Rise 

Eleven per cent more people died in traffic 
accidents in the first nine months of 1950 than 
during the corresponding period in 1949, accord- 
ing to the National Safety Council. While the 
number of deaths for every 100,000,000 miles of 
travel has been reduced from 12 in 1941 to seven, 
the traffic toll in 1950 is expected to be the highest 
since 1941. The National Safety Council at- 
tributes the increase in traffic deaths to a 30 per 
cent increase in the number of vehicles and in the 
amount of vehicle travel during the past nine 
years, and to the failure of road construction and 
maintenance to keep pace. Despite this record 
total, seven states had better accident records for 
1950 than for 1949, and 68 cities had perfect no- 
death records for the first nine months of this 
year. 


Changes in Pay Policies 

Confidential data on the pay policies of private 
employers will be gathered for the San Francisco 
Civil Service Commission and 11 other public 
agencies in that area by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The material will be 
used in an area-wide salary standardization pro- 
gram. Besides getting general pay information, 
the BLS will obtain data on 40 “bench mark” 
jobs. San Francisco has been prevented from 
making its own survey by a refusal of employers 
to release pay data until a pending court case is 
decided. . . . Dearborn, Michigan, has amended 
its pay plan to provide quarterly rather than 
annual cost-of-living salary adjustments for city 
employees. The BLS Consumers’ Price Index for 
Detroit will be used. Adjustments are made on 
the first $3,000 of the annual base salary... . 
The city commission of Winter Haven, Florida, 
has authorized a three and one-half mill cut in 
taxes, but approved a 10 per cent increase in the 
pay of city employees. . . . Teaneck, New Jersey, 
has adopted the 40-hour week for employees in 
all departments except fire and provided for 
terminal pay at the time of retirement of 50 per 
cent of unused sick leave. In cases of meritorious 
service, the city council may authorize additional 
terminal pay upon recommendation of the city 
manager. 
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Garbage Collection Provided 


When Madison, Kansas (1,108), inaugurated 
garbage and trash pick-up service, a monthly 
charge of 75 cents per family was adpoted. 
Service includes garbage pick-ups twice a week 
and trash pick-ups twice a month. . . . Superior, 
Wisconsin, has limited the size of garbage cans 
to a standard 30-gallon size. The city supplies 
wooden racks one foot high to keep the cans from 
freezing to the ground.... Wichita, Kansas, 
put 20 inclosed garbage trucks into service when 
the city recently took over garbage collection 
service. Garbage is sold for hog feed at a contract 
price of $1.55 per ton.... Westerville, Ohio 
(3,146); Springfield, Illinois; and Covington, 
Tennessee (3,513) have recently adopted sanitary 
land-fill for garbage disposal. Westerville collects 
and disposes of garbage and refuse and disinfects 
all garbage cans twice a month. The monthly 
service charge is put on the water or light bill. 
Collection equipment is to be financed by five- 
year revenue bonds. The new system in Coving- 
ton is expected to cost about $24,000 per year for 
the next five years, including the purchase of a 
new truck and a bulldozer. In recent years the 
city has spent $63,750 a year for garbage collec- 
tion service. 


Adopts 10-Year Street Plan 


In Eugene, Oregon, the people on November 
7 approved a 10-year street improvement plan 
prepared by the planning commission. The plan 
provides for a 23-mill annual tax levy to finance 
street widening when needed; abutting property 
owners on streets that are improved will pay the 
remaining costs. A specially appointed citizens’ 
street planning committee had recommended ap- 
proval of the program, and the committee 
handled the publicity for the program. A ques- 
tion-and-answer leaflet was prepared and a full- 
page report on the recommendations of the 
special committee was printed in the local paper. 
Streets will be widened, storm drains installed, 
and resurfacing applied where needed. 


Ordinances Recently Adopted 


Jewelry auctions in Newark, New Jersey, may 
be held only on certain days of the week and 
during certain hours of the day and not at all dur- 
ing the months of June and December. Auc- 
tioneers must have at least two years’ experience 
and pay a $100 license fee....To promote 
peaceful industrial relations in the city, Denver 
has created a labor-management-citizens’ com- 
mission and prepared a written statement of prin- 
ciples, rules, and regulations of procedure... . 
Lotteries, punchboards, and the sale of chances 
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have been banned by a New Orleans ordinance 
that provides for confiscation of equipment that 
violates the ordinance. . . . In Burbank, Cali- 
fornia, circulation of petitions and solicitation of 
signatures has been brought under city control 
with penalties provided for violations. . . . Am- 
bulances may operate within the city limits of 
Greenville, South Carolina, and River Oaks, 
Texas, subject to licensing and certain other 
limitations. . . . Jackson, Michigan, has created 
an automobile parking system board and pre- 
scribed its duties and functions. . . . Nursing and 
convalescent homes have been brought under 
regulation and control in Syracuse, and a new 
St. Louis ordinance establishes minimum stand- 
ards for safety and protection against fires in 
hospitals. 


Automatic Traffic Signals 


To get complete flexibility in the operation of 
its downtown traffic signal network, Denver has 
begun conversion to a combination of fixed-time- 
cycle and electronic traffic control equipment. 
The system will take a year and a half to complete 
at a cost of $125,000. It will have 104 individual 
controllers all of which can be regulated by a 
master unit in the city hall. When working auto- 
matically, timing and red-green light percent- 
ages will be electronically adjusted every six 
minutes to meet downtown traffic counts reg- 
istered through under-sttreet pressure pads at four 
intersections. The master control unit can be 
operated to handle a variety of conditions such 
as priority for traffic entering the downtown sec- 
tion during morning rush hours and leaving dur- 
ing the evening rush hours. 


Recent Court Decisions 


By refusing a petition for certiorari the United 
States Supreme Court has in effect upheld the 
right of a city to ban or censor movies. The case 
originated in Atlanta and was won by the city in 
both lower federal courts (RD-DR Corporation v. 
Smith et al.)....A license tax imposed for 
revenue purposes on the sale, delivery, or dis- 
tribution of bottled soft drinks in wholesale 
quantities is within the power of the city to levy 
when applied to firms who operate and maintain 
their establishments outside the city, if they sell 
and deliver directly from trucks to retailers in the 
city (Ostroff et al. v. The Board of Commissioners 
of the City of Camden, appellate division, superior 
court of New Jersey, April 25, 1950). 

Bonds issued by a city for construction of an 
industrial building to be leased to a private cor- 
poration at rental sufficient to pay bonds and cost 
of maintenance is a valid exercise of a city’s pro- 
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prietary powers under Kentucky law (Faulkner v. 
City of Danville, 232 S.W. (2nd) 80)... . Astatute 
requiring city council meetings to be open to the 
public applies only to formal assemblages of the 
council sitting as a joint deliberative body when 
transacting official council business. This is the 
substance of a declaratory judgment pertaining 
to Miami Beach, Florida (Turk v. Richards 47 S. 
(2nd) 543)....A federal court has halted en- 
forcement of an anti-Communist ordinance in 
Erie, Pennsylvania, on grounds that the ordi- 
nance places an unreasonable burden on the 
transaction of interestate business....In an 
action against the city for a writ directing rein- 
statement of plaintiffs as city employees, a Cali- 
fornia court held that an ordinance requiring 
loyalty oaths does not violate due process or in- 
fringe the freedom of speech, press, or assembly 
provisions of the Constitution (Garner et al. v. 
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Board of Public Works of City of Los Angeles, 220 
Pac. (2nd) 958). 

An ordinance prohibiting the sale of pasteur- 
ized milk in a city unless it has been pasteurized 
and bottled within a five-mile radius of the center 
of the city is a valid and reasonable exercise of 
the police power and not a trade barrier in con- 
flict with the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion (Dean Milk Company v. City of Madison, 
Wisconsin, 43 N.W. (2nd) 480)... . ‘“‘Automo- 
bile parking building,”’ as a term used in a statute, 
means automobile parking facilities and includes 
parking lots, in the judgment of a West Virginia 
court which granted a mandamus to compel the 
mayor of Fairmont to execute revenue bonds 
and to carry out an ordinance providing for 
public automobile parking facilities (State ex rel. 
Holbert v. Robinson, 59 S.E. (2nd) 884). 
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SurvivaL Unper Atomic Attack. By National 
Security Resources Board. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 1950. 3ipp. 10 
cents. 

Wuat You SHoutp Know Asout THE ATOMIC 
Boms; A MESSAGE FROM THE UNITED STATES 
SuRGEON GENERAL. Revised edition. Surgeon 
General, Washington 25, D.C. 1950. 55pp. 

MosiLizATION PLANNING AND THE NATIONAL 
Security (1950-60); PRoBLEMs AND IssuEs. 
Legislative Reference Service, Library of 
Congress, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1950. 245pp. 50 cents. 

SUGGESTED STATE Crvit DEFENSE Act. Council of 
State Governments, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. November, 1950. 18pp. 

Tue Status or Crvit DEFENSE IN AMERICAN 
Cities. Edited by Donoh W. Hanks, Jr., and 
Robert H. Blundred. American Municipal 
Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37. 1950. 159pp. $3. 

Jackson Crry GoveRNMENT. By Eugene G. 
Moody. City Manager’s Office, Jackson, 
Michigan. 1950. 81pp. 

On THE City Councit. By Arthur W. Bromage. 
George Wahr Publishing Company, 105 
North Main Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
1950. 81pp. $1. 

A Har Century or MunicrpAL REFORM; THE 
History oF THE NATIONAL MUNICIPAL 


Leacue. By Frank Mann Stewart. University 
of California Press, Berkeley, California. 1950. 
289pp. $5. 

EXTENSION OF MuNIcIPAL SERVICE TO SUBDIVI- 
sions BY Georcia Cities. College of Business 
Administration, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia. August, 1950. Unpaged. 50 cents. 

Tue 1950 Census... Its Errects oN GOVERN- 
MENT IN Iowa. By Dean Zenor. Institute of 
Public Affairs, University of lowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 1950. 63pp. 

POPULATION OF STANDARD METROPOLITAN AREAS: 
Aprit 1, 1950. United States Bureau of the 
Census, Washington 25, D.C. November, 
1950. 13pp. 

PopuLATION OF Counties: Aprit 1, 1950. United 
States Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, 
D.C. November, 1950. 14pp. 

Group THINKING AND CONFERENCE LEADERSHIP; 
TecHNIQUEs OF Discussion. By William E. 
Utterback. Rinehart & Company, 232 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City 16. 240pp. $2.50. 

CommunicaTION WiTHIN INDustrRy. By Raymond 
W. Peters. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33 
Street, New York 16. 198pp. 1950. $3. 

PERSONNEL MANUAL OF THE City oF SAGINAW, 
Micuican. C. A. Miller, City Manager, City 
Hall, Saginaw, Michigan. 1950. Variously 
paged. 60 cents. 
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Tue Case INTERVIEW PLAN FOR ADMINISTRATION 
oF Discretine. By Stephen W. Carter and 
Merwyn A. Kraft. American Transit Associa- 
tion, 292 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
1949. 66pp. $2. 

MANPOWER PLANNING FOR NATIONAL EMER- 
GENCY. Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
One Madison Avenue, New York City 10. 
1950. 68pp. 

COLLECTIVE BARGAINING Provisions; Hours OF 
Work, OVERTIME Pay, SHIFT OPERATIONS. 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1950. 109pp. 30 cents. 

WacE STABILIZATION IN A DEFENSE ECONOMY. 
Industrial Relations Section, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, New Jersey. November, 
1950. 4pp. 15 cents. 

Your CoMMUNITY: ORGANIZING FOR ACTION. 
Minnesota Department of Business Research 
and Development and League of Minnesota 
Municipalities, 15 University Library Bldg., 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. September, 1950. 
35pp. 

Wuy Inpustry Moves Soutn. By Glenn E. 
McLaughlin and Stefen Robock. Committee 
of the South, National Planning Association, 
800 21 Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
June, 1949. 148pp. $3. 

PLANNING RELATIONSHIPS IN HousING AND REDE- 
VELOPMENT. By Walter H. Blucher. American 
Society of Planning Officials, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. October 18, 1950. 13pp. 

MariNAS—THEIR PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT. 
By C. A. Chaney. Technical Bulletin No. 14. 
Urban Land Institute, 1737 K Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 1950. 24pp. $3. 

STATE AND MunIcIPAL Bonps LEGAL FOR SAVINGS 
Banks IN NEw YorK, MASSACHUSETTS, AND 
Connecticut. Braun, Bosworth & Company. 
Bond Buyer, 67 Pearl Street, New York City 4. 
September, 1950. 26pp. 

PERFORMANCE BUDGETING: SELECTED REFER- 
ENCES. Library of the Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D.C. October, 1950. 4pp. 

INSURANCE FOR GOVERNMENTS. Entire issue of 
November, 1950 Municipal Finance. Munici- 
pal Finance Officers Association, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago 37. 100pp. 50 cents. 

PRIORITIES IN THE ACTION ProGRAM; 1950-51 
INVENTORY AND GuIDE FoR Action. U.S. 
President’s Highway Safety Conference. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
1950. 85pp. 35 cents. 

A Survey or MunicipaAL PARKING PRACTICES IN 
Micutcan. Michigan Municipal League, 205 
South State Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
September, 1950. 8pp. $1. 
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Orr-STREET PARKING Stupy. National Associa- 
tion of Building Owners and Managers, 
134 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3. April, 
1950. 35pp. 

SOLUTIONS FOR ALBUQUERQUE’s TRAFFIC PRos- 
LEMS. Automotive Safety Foundation, 700 
Hill Building, Washington 6, D.C. 1950. 96pp. 

Sotvinc PARKING Prosiems; A GuIDE To Com- 
MUNITY AcTION. New York State Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of Planning, 112 State 
Street, Albany 7, New York. 1950. 64pp. 

DRIVER IMPROVEMENT THROUGH LICENSING PRo- 
CEDURES. By James Stannard Baker. American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, 
912 Barr Bldg., Washington 6, D.C. 1950. 
112pp. $2. 

How TO ORGANIZE AND SUPERVISE A SCHOOL 
SaFrety Patrot. American Automobile As- 
sociation, 17th and Pennsylvania Avenues, 
Washington 6, D.C. 

UNRAVELING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. By Shel- 
don and Eleanor Glueck. Commonwealth 
Fund, 41 East 57 Street, New York 22. 1940. 
399pp. $5. 

THe CRIME PREVENTION Division oF St. Louis 
Potice DEPARTMENT. Governmental Re- 
search Institute, 769 Paul Brown Building, St. 
Louis 1, Missouri. October, 1950. 38pp. 

(1) Gampiinc Devices; HEARINGS BEFORE THE 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 


ComMERcE. 308pp. (2) ‘TRANSMISSION OF 
GAMBLING INFORMATION; HEARINGS BEFORE 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ETC. 962pp. ese 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1950. 

(1) Basic Bumpinc Cope. 270pp. $5.00. (2) 
ABRIDGED BuiLp1nc Cope. 119pp. $3. Build- 
ing Officials Conference of America, Inc., 51 
East 42 Street, New York 17. 1950. 

STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS FOR FIRE HypRANTS 
FOR ORDINARY WATER Works SERVICE. 
American Water Works Association, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 18. 1950. 8pp. 

Burtpincs FoR SMALL Pusiic Lrpraries. Com- 
mittee on Library Architecture, American 
Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago. 1950. 39pp. 

SoctAL Securiry YEAR BooK FOR THE YEAR 
1948. Social Security Administration. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
1950. 60pp. 30 cents. 

VITAL STATISTICS OF THE UNITED States; 1948: 
Part 1. U.S. National Office of Vital Sta- 
tistics. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 1950. 230pp. $2.50. 

NATIONAL INsTITUTE OF MENTAL HEALTH. 
United States Public Health Service. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
1950. 21pp. 10 cents. 














